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Foreword 


Over a period of many years public opinion has 
become increasingly anxious as to the effect of films on 
children. ‘The matter has been often discussed by many 
individual organisations, and latterly it has been taken up 
by the Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations. 
A Conference summoned jointly by the Cinema Christian 
Council and the Public Morality Council met in the summer 
of 1936. ‘The time then appeared to the Governors of 
the British Film Institute to be opportune to summon a 
further and fuller Conference representative of all shades 
of opinion in order to consider how film entertainment 
specifically designed for children could be provided at 
public cinemas. A full account of this Conference which 
was held in the Queen Mary Hall of the Central Y.W.C.A. 
on November zoth and 21st, 1936, is contained in the 
succeeding pages. ach positive proposal that emerged 
is under consideration by the Entertainment Panel of the 
British Film Institute. 


January, 1937 
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Morning Session 


Chairman: MR. A. C. CAMERON, M.C., M.A. 
(Governor, British Film Institute ; Secretary to the Central Council 
for School Broadcasting) 


Opener: MR: S. W. HARRIS, C.B., C.V.O., 
(Assistant Under-Secretary of State, Home Office) 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


Speaker: MR. S. ROWSON, M.Sc., F.S.S., 
(President, British Kinematograph Society) 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDREN IN RELATION 
TO FILM-GOING 


Speaker: DR. EMANUEL MILLER, 
(Member of the Child Guidance Council, and Hon. Director of the 
East London Child Guidance Clinic) 


The Home Office View 


Mr. A. C. Cameron, the chairman, defined the objects of the Con- 
ference. He then introduced Mr. S. W. Harris, Assistant Under- 
Secretary, Home Office. 


Mr. Harris said that he appreciated very much the opportunity of 
being present, and as he was partly to blame for anyone being there 
at all he felt that he owed the conference some explanation. In 1925 
the League of Nations set up a special Advisory Committee to deal 
with problems of care and protection of children and young people, 
of which he had been the representation of the British Government 
from the beginning. From time to time, among other matters, the 
question of the cinema had been brought up at the committee and 
one thing he had noticed was that there were two different groups 
among the members, one which appeared to think that the cinema is 
the fount of all juvenile crime, and the other which was seized with 
a burning desire to use the cinema as a means of education. Although 
he thought that there was a great deal to be said for the film as a means 
of education, the cinema was far more potent from the social point 
of view as an instrument of recreation. 


In 1934 he asked the permission of the committee to place on the 
agenda for the following year the subject of the recreational aspect 
of films for young people. He set to work with his colleague Mr. 
Pimlott, at the Home Office, and they collected as much information 
as they could on this question. The League Secretariat sent a letter 
to a large number of foreign countries asking for answers to certain 
questions. Thus quite a lot of material was accumulated and in 1935 
a preliminary discussion took place in Geneva. This created a lot 
of interest and a good deal of notice was taken of it by the press. 
Mr. Harris said that he then approached the British Film Institute and 
found them only too willing to take up the question. The Institute 
did some very useful and important things in this connection. They 
appointed an experienced committee who produced a report which 
was sent to Geneva and formed one of their documents for discussion 
in April, 1936. They appointed Mr. Cameron as their representative. 
to go to Geneva, and he made a most valuable contribution to the 
discussion. Further, they were responsible for the arranging of 
the important and representative conference being held that day. 


_ In this country there was a good deal. of dissatisfaction with the 
sort of films children saw and there were still people who’ blamed. 
the censorship. The British Board of Film Censors ever since they 
were established, had divided films into “ A” and “U” categories, 
and some people thought that if “U” films were not completely 
suitable for everybody, the censors were at fault and they ought to 
be sacked and a new system set up. But those who take this view 
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ate apt to forget the limitations of censorship; it can only cut out 
from a film details which are unsuitable for public exhibition and 
it cannot turn a bad film into a good one. 

Other people blamed the producers and seemed to think that 
they were bent on producing bad films when they might be producing 
good films. Mr. Harris pointed out that producers were not philan- 
thropists. They can only produce films which gave adequate returns. 
It was largely an economic matter and the costs of production were 
not getting lighter. Children were at a disadvantage as they could 
only afford pence when their parents could afford shillings. 


Dealing with the question of supply of films for young people, 
Mr. Harris said that the information supplied to Geneva from different . 
countries showed how very large was the attendance of children at 
the cinema. It was found in most countries that weekly attendance 
of children is common, and attendance two and three times a week 
by no means rare; and in spite of this demand for recreation every- 
where there was a lack of films suitable for the young. Micky 
Mouse which had an international appeal seemed: like an oasis in the 
desert of the world. On the other hand, most countries were rich 
in literature for the young waiting to be drawn upon. While recently 
reading Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s autobiography we noticed two 
passages which bear on this question and which we would like to 
quote :— 

“The real child does not confuse fact and fiction. He simply 
likes fiction. He acts it, because he cannot as yet write it or even 
read it; but he never allows his moral sanity to be clouded by 
it. To him no two things could possibly be more totally contrary 
than playing at robbers and stealing sweets. 
> It is quite false to say that the child dislikes a fable that has 
amoral. Very often he likes the moral more than the fable. Adults 
are reading their own more weary mockery into a mind still vigorous 
enough to be entirely serious. Adults liked the comic Sandford 
and Merton. Children liked the real Sandford and Merton. At 
least I know I liked it very much and felt the heartiest faith in the 
Honest Farmer and Noble Negro.” 

‘Mr. Harris proceeded to refer to the question of special performances 
for children in the ordinary cinemas which to some presented great 
advantage. Many experiments had been made for providing special 
performances for children though some had failed. He believed, 
however, that with goodwill on the part of the exhibitors and with 
the close co-operation of the education authorities much more could 
be done in this direction. He very much hoped that all present at 
the conference would be able to give greater impetus to this method of 
providing for the needs of the young. But he added that however 
desirable such a system might be they must not forget the ordinary 
public performances. Although children appreciated special per- 
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formances it was unlikely that they would desert the ordinary cinema 
to which they were accustomed. The cinema was beginning to cater 
more and more for adults: He suggested that one of the best ways 
of meeting this situation would be to cultivate in the young, the 
art of film appreciation. A good deal can be done by making known 
the names of films specially suitable for children, and by encouraging 
teachets to talk these matters over with the children so as to encourage 
them to see the best films. He commended this suggestion to the 
education authorities. 

The question being discussed by the conference was a big social 
problem and one incidentally of great interest to the trade because 
children were their future patrons. All those present that morning 
were interested in the welfare of the young from various angles and 
wanted them to have in this great recreation the right influence about 
them. It was not enough to say that children were being protected 
from undesirable films. They wanted them provided with stimulating 
and enjoyable recreation. The films of the future would largely 
depend on the tastes of the children of to-day. 


The dimensions of the problem 


Mr. S. Rowson (President of the British Kinematograph Society 
and Chairman of the Entertainment Panel of\the British Film Institute), 
said :— 


A conference like that in which we are now engaged must be 
clearly difected to two objectives. The first objective must be the 
definition in unmistakable terms of the problem we are agreed in 
attempting to solve. The second objective is the formulation of a 
plan or programme—one or several plans or programmes—which 
may contribute a solution of this problem as comprehensive, as 
practical, as effective, as the circumstances permit. 

The words, “ as circumstances permit,”’ are not meant to qualify or 
modify, or challenge in any way, the scope of our discussions except to 
the extent of being reminded that we must be practical both in formulat- 
ing our views on what ought to be done, and of the methods of 
accomplishing it. I am not referfing now to such obvious common- 
places as time and money, of which there is always an overmastering 
insufficiency for carrying out every beneficent scheme. I am referring 
rather to the necessity for recognising, and accepting without any 
sort of mental reservation or qualification, that there is at the present 
time no other method of popularising films for children than by a 
judicious selection from the stock of commercial films made primarily 
for showing in commercial cinemas. It may be that some ardent 
reformers have dreamt otherwise. Realising that the child mind is 
highly impressionable to the succession of photographic images on 
the screen, some of the reformers have convinced themselves that 
only films expressly made for children are suitable for showing to 
children, and that only buildings or halls specially designed or built 
for the accommodation of children can be satisfactorily utilised for 
exhibitions to children. May I say, with all possible respect to those 
who entertain such plans, that they are just figments of dreams. 


Before any of us can hope to devise a scheme for providing children 
with film entertainment it is essential that you should know the 
dimensions of each of the components of the problem. How many 
children are to be entertained ? How are they distributed in relation 
to the existing cinemas ? How many films suitable for child audiences 
are available? These are the kinds of questions which must be 
answered before it can be said that any of the projects which you 
wish to consider or recommend are really practicable. 


THE SCHOOL POPULATION 


There were, in 1935, about 5,850,000 children between the ages of 
5 and 14 (both inclusive) on the elementary (or primary) school 
registers in Gt. Britain. The number of boys is about 2} per cent. 
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in excess of the girls ; and the number of children, aged 12, 13 and 
14 yeats, is about one-fourth of the total. 

The significance of these simple figures will be more readily grasped 
after being related to other known quantities. The cinema attendances 
in Gt. Britain approximated to an average of about 20 millions per 
week. A very small proportion only of this aggregate is contributed 
by children at special matinees. It is obvious, therefore, that if means 
could be found for inducing the school children to attend one special 
performance per week, there would be an appreciable addition to 
the total attendances, and probably also the box-office receipts. In 
the interests of exhibitors, scarcely less than in the interests of the 
children themselves, such a source of fevenue merits further 
examination. 

There is another approach to the same problem which points to 
a similar conclusion. In a previous inquiry I gave reasons for the 
belief that at the end of 1934 the cinemas of Gt. Britain contained 
rather less than 3,900,000 seats. Since then new cinemas have been 
erected at a pace which has evoked expressions of uneasiness among 
exhibitors. That uneasiness is not generally shared, however, by 
the public at large to whom the increase of cinema amenities has been 
received with favour. The broad result is that the total of cinema 
seating cannot now be short of the 4-million mark and is probably 
nearet 4,100,000. Assuming this figure to be true it appears that 
throughout the country there are about 70 seats for every 100 school 
children. 

It is well known that many children attend the ordinary perform- 
ances, some along with other older members of their families, others 
alone. The number of children so attending cannot be ascertained, 
even roughly. Undoubtedly, however, the number is a large one, 
and must operate to reduce very materially the attendances at the 
special matinees for children on Saturday mornings, where these are 
held. In other cases the film in the matinee programme is the same 
as shown in the general programme; for this reason again those 
who may have seen the picture cannot be expected to come again. 
Despite these allowances it is probably fair to assume that a very 
large proportion of the 5,800,000 children on the school registers 
could be induced to occupy an increasing proportion of the 4,100,000 
cinema seats if suitable programmes were shown at convenient 
times. If all the cinemas in the country ran special programmes each 
week, and were visited once by every school child, the additional 
attendances would represent an increase of nearly 14 houses, the 
additional receipts much less, and the additional profits still less. 
These additional receipts and profits would, nevertheless, be acceptable 
to most exhibitors. ‘There is reason for believing, however, that the 
special matinees now held are greatly valued by those exhibitors who 
run them, and that, in time, they can be made increasingly profitable 
to a still larger number of exhibitors. 
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During the past few weeks I have been casting about among 
exhibitors and other sources of information for evidence enabling 
me to estimate the actual extent at the present time of the special 
children’s matinee performances, the aggregate of the weekly average 
attendances and the gross cash receipts. The evidence I have collected 
on this aspect of the subject is meagre and not very satisfactory. 
It is all consistent, however, with one unmistakable conclusion, 
which is, that not more than from 10 to 15 per cent. of the cinemas 
throughout the country run a weekly matinee for children ; that the 
weekly admissions at these performances are in the neighbourhood of 
about 3 per cent. of the total, and that the exhibitors’ cash receipts in 
respect of them are in the region of about ? of one per cent. For 
our present purposes we may assume these figures to be true, and, 
therefore, that at present the average weekly attendances are probably 
about 600,000, and the average receipts about £5,500 weekly, or nearly 
£300,000 annually. If these estimates are substantially true they 
seem to show that only ro per cent. of the school children take advan- 
tage of the available facilities, and that a large source of exhibitor 
revenue is not being tapped. The addition of {1 million a year to 
exhibitor revenue does not seem to me incapable of easy realisation, 
and this would probably be the direct result of only 30 per cent. of 
the country’s cinemas going over to weekly matinees for children. 

So far I have assumed that children of all ages and of both sexes 
avail themselves equally of any available facilities and programmes. 
The evidence does not discredit this assumption. In districts where 
there are several cinemas it might be thought that exhibitors would 
meet with greater success and popularity if they agreed among them- 
selves to cater for different categories of children; some for children 
under 11, others for boys over 11, and others for girls over 11. Of 
course, the question of suitable film supply would have to be carefully 
examined in order to discover whether, in the event of such a segrega- 
tion of the children, it would be possible to provide each section with 
a different kind of programme. 


Fitm SUPPLY 


I turn next to the question of available film supply. The pro- 
gtammes at current children’s performances habitually run at some- 
what under two hours and consist of one long subject and a series of 
shorts, one at least of which is a Disney or similar cartoon. No 
difficulty need be expected in providing the required short subjects 
and I confine myself, therefore, from now on, to the question of 
long subjects for showing at these special performances. _ 

In dealing with programmes for showing at these special per- 
formances it is admitted, I imagine, by every one of us that all subjects 
ate not equally suitable; in fact that certain subjects are not at all 
suitable. How then can we divide the one class from the other P 
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The answer involves somewhere a criterion and standard of suit- 
ability, and to this we now give brief attention. One standard of 
measurement might be offered by the educationist, another by the 
child psychologist, and still another by the exhibitor. The first 
would, probably, be primarily concerned with the improvement 
of the child’s knowledge, or of his faculties for learning ; the second 
with the nature of the impressions—good or bad—caused by the 
subject shown, whether as a whole or in detail; the third by the 
amount of popularity experience has taught the exhibitor to expect 
from different classes of subjects. These differences are not unlike 
those with which we are already familiar in the commercial cinema. 
The exhibitor loudly proclaims he is concerned solely with the pro- 
vision of acceptable entertainment, and so long as his programme is 
not seditious, libellous, or obscene, and is not concerned with party 
political propaganda, he is prepared to show any picture—even if tech- 
nically faulty—which will please and entertain his patrons. Without 
appearing to anticipate the conclusions this Conference will reach, 
I shall be surprised if the exhibitors’ principle of choice is not endorsed 
as the only practicable one as being free from any implication of cant. 

More than twenty years ago the British Board of Film Censors 
was ofiginally organised to inform exhibitors what films, if shown in 
cinemas, would not sin against the accepted canons of decency, nor 
advocate subversive political propaganda, nor offend any religious 
community. This part of its work has been carried out to the general 
satisfaction of the trade and the public, and its judgments have been 
almost universally adopted by the Authorities throughout the country 
on whom rests the responsibility for the good conduct of our cinemas. 
In course of time .the Board has discarded its simple classification 
of films into those which may, or may not, be shown. It has as- 
sumed the responsibility of further classifying permitted films into 
those which may be shown Universally, and those which may be 
shown only to Adults—and to children only in the company of 
adults. There are therefore a certain number of films which could 
be shown to children at night time, which would be barred from 
the special performances under our immediate consideration because 
adults would presumably not be present. If we are to assume 
that the exhibitor is bound by the same rules for all his public 
performances—whether the audiences consist exclusively of children 
or not—we are able at once to indicate the number of films which 
could be shown, or not forbidden to be shown, to special children’s 
performances. An analysis kindly undertaken for me by the staff 
of the Institute shows that out of 596 subjects under examination 
during the year ending September of the present year 301 were given 
a Universal (U) certificate, and 295 an Adult (A) certificate. The 
evidence of the Board of Trade is that about 650 subjects were actually 
registered by the various distributing companies in a recent year. 
If the proportions of “‘ A” and “‘ U ” subjects among the total of 650 
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registered films is the same as among the 596 films, the number 
receiving ““U” certificates would have been 329 and those with 
“A” certificates 321. May I remind you further that the number 
329 represents only the films that could be shown without imperilling 
the exhibitor’s licence; it gives no indication of the number 
included which, if shown, would imperil the existence of an audience 
at all. 

Besides the classification provided by the Censors’ certificate there 
has been another supplied by the British Film Institute during the 
past two or three years which seems to me far more satisfactory for 
out purposes. With the assistance of a special body of skilled viewers 
an attempt has been made to separate films into four categories 
according to the audiences for which they are most suitable. These 
categories are designated by the letters, A, B, C, and D, and denote 
respectively films for Adults, Adolescents (ages 16 to 21), Family 
Parties, and Children. This classification is logical and useful, and 
approximates to some measurement of suitability. Allowing for the 
few films that were omitted by the Institute viewers, it appears that 
the films for which a “U” certificate was issued by the Censors 
numbered 329 in all, and comprised six films which, in their opinion 
might be seen by Adults and by no other class; 53 films which might 
be seen also by adolescents; 198 films which might be shown to 
family groups, and 72 films which might be shown also to children. 
It is interesting to note that according to the Institute’s viewers 
there were six films which though they received “ U ” certificates 
should be shown to adults only. Much more interesting is the fact 
that in these viewers’ opinion there were 72 films or about one in 
nine of all the films registered specially suitable for children. They 
included mainly Western subjects, action and adventure stories, 
slapstick comedies of the Laurel and Hardy type, and Shirley Temple 
and similar presentations. I am inclined to think that this number 
could be increased by a few of the 46 “‘ A ” subjects reported by the 
Institute as suitable for family audiences, included in the balance of 
295 films which received the “A” certificate from the Board of 
Film Censors, but without closer investigation of my suspicion it is 
safer to ignore them here. 

Are 72 subjects sufficient for our scheme? On the face of it the 
numbet would appear to provide exhibitors running a weekly per- 
formance with a choice of about three out of every four suitable 
subjects and such a choice, in my opinion, would be sufficient if the 
otdinary trade conventions about priority of runs and bars do not 
operate. If we assume further that the kind of subjects included 
in the “suitable for children” group are Westerns and adventure 
stories we know that the average number of copies in circulation is 
probably about 15, and therefore without imposing on the ‘renters 
any expense for extra copies it would be possible to circulate the 
72 subjects to 1,080 theatres, a number probably largely in excess of 
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those whete special matinees for children are a feature of the weekly 
arrangements at the present time. 

There are certain further questions arising out of this part of the 
subject to which it is impossible for me to give a precise answer 
though I admit their importance. The necessary analysis has not 
gone far enough, and possibly will never be made unless some insti- 
tution or other public authority will deal with it as part of a statistical 
routine inquiry. I will however permit myself to conjecture what 
the replies from such an inquiry would probably prove. 

First: What is the maximum number of cinemas which could 
atrange special weekly matinees for children? In the long run, this 
is conditioned by the available supply of suitable films and unless 
this is increased very appreciably it is probable that there can nevet 
be more than about 1,200 such cinemas throughout Gt. Britain. 

Second : Is it possible that special programmes could be arranged 
for boys and girls respectively between the ages of 11 and 14, and 
for children under and over any given age—say 11? The answer is 
in the negative. There might be exceptional occasions—perhaps 
three or four times a year—when it might be possible, but as a standing 
fixture the films do not exist and the audiences (except in a few large 
towns) would not justify the expense to the exhibitor. 

Third : What might be the financial return to the total of exhibitors 
by the adoption of Special Matinees ? Again any figure must be based 
very largely on conjecture. At present the total receipts is of the 
order of £300,000 a year and leaves them with a surplus of between 
£150,000 and £200,000. This figure might easily grow to more than 
three times as great. 

Fourth: Is th@re any likelihood that films will ever be made 
expressly for such juvenile audiences as we ate now ptesuming to 
cater for? In my opinion such a prospect is not in sight. Even 
though the child’s passion for adventure could be satisfied with a 
much less costly production than is needed for an adult show, I 
cannot allow much mote than £1,000 to £2,000 under the most 
favourable conditions becoming payable to the producer on account 
of exhibition to children’s audiences. A sum of this order is obviously 
quite insufficient to influence production. 


CONCLUSIONS 


And now to sum up. The facts I have drawn together, and the 
conjectures which I believe are not less dependable than the facts 
themselves, justify the following conclusions : 

1. About 500 cinemas in Gt. Britain are believed to provide 
special weekly matinees for children. 

2. ‘These are attended by neatly 600,000 children. 

_ 3. The average price paid for admission is about 24d. This is 
inferred from the fact that the average percentage of child attendances 
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is about four times the average percentage of cash receipts from such 
attendances. 

4. The aggregate cash receipts by exhibitors from these matinees 
is about £300,000 annually. 

5. At least 7o subjects—and possibly « an appreciably larger num- 
ber—were recently registered by renters in a single year, which were 
suitable for special exhibition to children. Such a number would 
permit exhibitors to select 52 satisfactory programmes a year. 

6. If the number of cinemas organising special performances 
was trebled—an assumption which is quite capable of being realised 
—the exhibitor revenue from these performances would approximate 
to £1,000,000 a year, at least half of which would be profits. The 
new revenue accruing to the credit of the producers would be about 
£,200,000. 

7. So long as the producer earnings per subject are not appre- 
ciably more than £3,000 each, it is impossible for special productions 
exclusively adapted for this market to be contemplated. At present 
such possible revenues are not in sight. 

8. Except in very rare cases it is not likely that any practical 
possibility exists for different programmes for children of different 
ages and sexes to be selectively provided. 

In conclusion, I hope I have succeeded in impressing on you the 
narrow limits within which any practical plans for providing cinema 
entertainment for children must be drawn. Even those restricted 
plans can, however, be made to serve a national good, providing 
healthy pleasure for children and a by no means negligible income 
to the various branches of the trade. 


= 


DiIscussION 


THe Hon. ELEANOR PLUMER opened the discussion. She said 
there was a growing realisation amongst social workers of the influence 
of the cinema and this had brought a growing anxiety that it should 
be used for the best possible development of children. The cinema 
trade had solved many difficult problems in attempting to provide 
healthy and satisfactory entertainment, and she hoped that there 
was no teason why it should not solve this problem too. 


Mr. S. S. Murray of the East Africa Office asked whether if the 
quota could be relaxed for films shown specially to children would 
that increase the number suitable for such purposes. 


Mr. S. Rowson did not think the quota affected the supply of suit- 
able films. There was no evidence that films which were in existence 
in other parts of the world did not come to Great Britain in some 
form or another for exhibition. 


Str Rospert ARMSTRONG JONES asked if there were any connection 
between juvenile delinquency and the films. 
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Mr. Harris of the Home Office said that there was no evidence 
to support this view. 


Mr. RinG of the National Union of Teachers, emphasised that in 
addition to the Elementary school children there were half a million 
children in Secondary schools and there were 600,000 children leaving 
school in order to find employment, and the question of the adolescent 
was a vety serious problem. He asked if the conference was only 
going to confine its activities to the four walls of the classroom and 
neglect the claims of those who had left school and were probably 
without employment. If they were going to look after the adolescent, 
would it not be possible to follow up Mr. Harris’ suggestion and 
consider some other measure beside Saturday morning shows. 
Saturday was not always the best time for such affairs for adolescents. 


Mr. Rowson agreed that the question of adolescents was a problem 
which could be fruitfully discussed on some other occasion. He 
thought that it was intended that the Conference should confine 
itself to the Elementary school children because it was for them that 
special performances were arranged. No special children’s show, 
however, seemed to draw any considerable element from Secondary 
schools. 


Miss Puituirs of the Bath Children’s Cinema Council, reported that 
for the last seven winters she had been responsible for special per- 
formances for children on Saturday mornings. The programmes 
had been 60 -70 per cent. instructional with a slight element of enter- 
tainment. The supply of entertainment films had been a great pro- 
blem but the British Film Institute had been of great assistance. She 
said that the Manager of the cinema where the performances were 
held gave every possible help in trying to find suitable entertainment 
films. 


A representative of the Modern Languages Association asked if 
it would be possible for Modern Language films to have occasional 
shows at special children’s performances. 
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What the Child thinks 


Dr. EMANUEL Miter, the Hon.-Director of the East London Child 
Guidance Clinic, said :— 


No one can hope to understand the likes and dislikes of children 
unless a study is made of the mental equipment of child and adolescent. 
The intellectual aspect of the problem need not detain us, as it is 
obvious that for different levels of intellectual development there must 
exist vatying powers of appreciating what is presented. This, of 
course, is less true of visual appreciation, which is the basis of the 
cinema, than it is of literary appreciation, which calls for a language 
and the general ideas which the simplest language implies. But even 
at the early level of childhood intelligence is at work, and while a 
mere visual impression will excite and interest, a story must be so 
presented as not to offend the logic of the child, which is by no means 
rudimentary. Young children are not as unsophisticated as some 
would believe. But, however this may be, enjoyment which is 
obtained through the visual scene, arouses by its very natute primitive 
interests and instincts. Particularly is this true of the cinema in which 
visual impressions are obtained through the medium of movement. 
Primitive visual experiences are enjoyed and appreciated through 
moving objects, before static objects are capable of arousing interest 
by at first claiming attention. 

This is true of adults as well as of children. Looking at things 
precedes seeing things, which means that the senses in general exist 
in the interest of the primary instincts. We all look for satisfactions, 
we do not always just see them. Seeing, therefore, that the cinema 
arouses instinctual interests, we have next to consider what are these 
instincts, which in the child in particular call for satisfaction. Never 
mind what our age may be; on entering a cinema the mental age 
undergoes immediate devaluation on the whole. Emotional and instinc- 
tual satisfactions are sought even if what we see is subject at times to 
intellectual assessment and judgment. 

Firstly the child is interested in movement and speed of movement, 
and furthermore, such movements as take place must be in the direc- 
tion of the achievement of a goal. Enquiries prove that children 
prefer films of action—movements with vigour and power behind 
them. Rushing water, trains hurrying to destination carrying pursuers 
or pursued, aeroplanes and horses handled by heroic and powerful 
pilots and riders and obstacles met and overcome, comical situations 
embodied in pursuit. Unlike the impotent hurrying of the dream 
world in which the dreamer starts for the dawn of nowhere and 
never arrives, the cinema journey must have an end, and the successful 
film—the satisfying film, yields this ultimate goal of achievement— 
rest, conquest, or reconciliation. The omnipotent wish must be 
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fulfilled. Much of what has been said implies another instinctual 
drive. Movement implies power and in the meshes of the power 
motive much aggression is held. 

Children’s expressed likes ate in favour of aggressive living. The 
younger the child the more will aggression be appreciated. But it 
must be aggression with the sting removed. The mode and instru- 
ment of aggression must be like the double lath of Harlequin—it 
is noisy, but harmless. Rough and tumble slap-stick is desired, and at 
this level the child needs the symbols of aggression and not its con- 
sequences. Laurel and Hardy may pull down blinds, tumble off 
roofs, slip over carefully laid traps, but they rise again to continue their 
careers of inspired idiocy, bouncing again with the harmless rebound 
of rubber balls. Recent Mickey-Mouse films are apt to inspire terror 
in some children, because the aggressive motive is too insistent. 
The use of mechanisms to enhance the aggression are more than 
human. For example the sight of Pluto glued to a fly paper, or 
dragged impotently by a magnet he has swallowed is illustration 
of sadism rather than of aggression—this is more than the averea 
child can stomach and it inspires terror in many. When aggression 
or destructiveness is portrayed, the child demands that it should 
not go unpunished. It must be curbed, and finally some measure of 
justice must be achieved and reconciliation must emerge. 

In short, the older child in particular needs a moral outcome of 
the aggressive motive. In truth, the power motive must have opportu- 
nities for release, but it must eventually fall in with the demands 
of a moral system, for children are much more deeply moral and 
amoral than superficial inspection would have us believe. 

The imaginative or phantasy life of the child is largely occupied 
with identification of the child with the doer of big and heroic deeds. 
Scenes of pursuit and of conquest are the subject matter of phantasy 
which is again satisfied in films beating on those themes. Not only 
is the aggressive motive satisfied, but enhancement of the self—or 
positive self-feeling is perhaps just as dominating an emotion In 
fact aggression, positive self feeling, and skill, mainly in physical 
endurance and exercise are much prized. A cowboy subduing a 
Broncho horse is admired, as one boy told me, for his skill as for his 
mastery, and Ginger Rogers was admired by a little girl as much for 
her skill on the ballroom floor as for her prettiness and her frocks. 
With older children this crude, almost physical expression of the 
ego, is replaced by the higher motives of the self expressed in heroism, 
skilful exploitation of a situation, and in moral excellence. Sexual 
ptowess usually misses fire with the young, and the adolescent is 
somewhat shaken by successes in love and not infrequently, morally 
repelled, | 

Adolescents of the “suburban level” of society are perhaps more 
impressed with the positive self-feeling of the sexual successes of 
heroes and heroines. 


Children enjoy the films in which children take part in adult ex- 
ploits, but rather inasmuch as the young actors are assistants, and 
not initiators. They like to be on the side of authority, but they do 
not prefer usurping its place. Scenes in which children are sub- 
jugated, or ill-treated by adults, parents, and others are not appreciated. 
Such films as Poil de Carotte, Madchen in Uniform are for adults 
and not for children. The struggle with unjust authority is a nuclear 
problem in child psychology and its pictorial representation on the 
films cannot be normally enjoyed. 

In all family situations, the child, as deep psychology teaches us, 
is for ever trying by some means or another to overcome in its own 
behaviour any bad relations it has established with its parents ; and 
in the likes and dislikes elicited from children with regard to films, 
one has discovered that children prefer films that do not raise the 
issues in a direct way. Fortunately the normal child is untouched by 
the average picture of family life which presents a problem in a realistic 
fashion. They do not mind the portrayal when it is romanticised. 
In the younger group of children whatever aggression they may feel 
is adequately symbolised and released in the slap-stick picture and 
the Western picture. A few adults can tolerate a picture without a 
happy ending ; the childnever. All films whatever the subject matter, 
will afford a general satisfaction to curiosity. Children have fre- 
quently remarked that films teach them how people live. While 
this doesn’t satisfy the basic curiosities of children this does in the 
films, throw a sort of sop to the “‘ why ”’ questions of the child. 

Apart from the educational value of nature films, the subject 
matter is by no means always acceptable to children. Life reduced 
to slow motion is worrying to children. One boy remarked, “ He 
didn’t know nature was so jolly slow.”’ Furthermore, nature enlarged, 
and sometimes red in tooth and claw is horrifying, and the sight of 
uncurling tentacles and agonising writhings of insects emerging 
from cocoons is eerie in the extreme, and many children otherwise 
normal have been put off by such sights. The educational effects are 
completely destroyed. Much greater selection should be exercised 
in choosing these films for children. Children are held by the large 
effects of nature. Paradoxically the small and slow may be either 
frightening or terrifying—particularly where the small is enlarged 
to the gigantic proportions of the screen. A child is much more 
likely to be disturbed by the life of the caterpillar than by Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession. 

As to the effects of films of the gangster type on juvenile delinquency, 
a great deal of wild surmise has been made. Boys may imitate the 
methods of the gangster, but rarely his motives. Pistols, spotlamps, 
etc., ate aggressive toys to small boys. They may become part and 
parcel of the inherent criminal in each one of us. The films no more 
produce criminals than the amorality of our dreams induces us to 
commit crimes. I have not known a single young delinquent of 
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more than 100 I have studied, who was deeply influenced by films 
of crime. They may act the gangster, but they do not follow his 
career. 


DIscCussION 


Mr. JOHN GriERSON (G.P.O. Film Unit), referred to the fact that 
children’s reactions to war films were, on the whole, good. We 
ought to mobilise this generous aspect of children’s make up. It 
should be possible to crystallise their sentiments on useful civic 
lines. The problem was to take the excitements of film and make 
them factors in education. This was a problem which those engaged 
in producing documentary films were trying to solve. 


Mr. T. Barrp (G.P.O. Film Unit), said that he would like to raise 
the question of the environment of the cinema. The cinema was 
dark and warm and he would like an opinion as to whether this was 
a good atmosphere to be in, first of all on a Saturday morning and 
secondly, whether it was a good atmosphere to be in at all. To the 
atmosphere he attributed cases of malicious damage. Perhaps the 
cinema was not quite the best place for special performances. 


Miss Hartey of the Children’s Film Society, said that it was difficult 
to plan a programme to suit children of all ages. She personally 
had found it much more satisfactory to show five or six short films 
rather than one long film and two shorts. This enabled there to be 
several short intervals during the programme since children cannot 
sit so long as an hour at a time without getting tired. It was difficult 
to find short films which contained all the thrills and elements of a 
story, but documentary films had proved both interesting and exciting 
to children. She thought it would be a good thing if such films 
could have a personal interest and added that the film Wharves and 
Strays had been a delight to children because it contained this personal 
interest. Horrific films were a great problem and she had found it 
very difficult to decide what was horrific to children. It was not 
necessarily shootings in a Western. She had known children to be 
terrified by the sight of Pluto in a Walt Disney struggling with a 
fly-paper. 

Mr. G. KirxHam Jones, Organiser of Special Film Shows for 
children in Battersea, was rather dubious about the value of question- 
naites, whether written or oral. When answering them children 
mostly had in mind the most recent film they had seen and this influ- 
enced their answers. He thought the best way to find what films 
children really liked was to be unobtrusively amongst them during 
a performance and hear what they were saying. The experiment 
with which he had been connected and his sixteen years’ experience, 
showed that they liked comedies, especially Chaplin’s, while Westerns 
came next. They liked fighting but not brutality. The modern 
talkie was not quite the best film for children. Here there were not 
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the pauses which occurred in silent films which gave children time 
to express their approval or disapproval of the various episodes as 
they came along. Children tolerated musicals, but could not stand 
abstract beauty of scenery, whilst sex appea! bored them stiff. What- 
ever the film, children must never be insulted with junk. This was a 
sin which they would never forgive the adult. He advocated no 
shows in the summer on either Saturday mornings or during evenings 
when children ought to be in the fresh air. 


Miss Cortey of the National Union of Women Teachers and of 
the Bristol Film Institute Society, thought it was a pity that films 
like Pasteur were treated in such a way that they were given an “A” 
cettificate. There were a number of “A” films which after some 
slight adjustment could be used as “U” films. 


Dr. MILLER, in answering the various points raised, said that he 
agreed with Mr. Kirkham Jones that the answers to questionnaires 
did perhaps depend on the most recent film the child had seen. The 
matter of the length of films was of considerable importance. He 
thought some research might be carried out on this point. Mr. 
Baird’s question as to envitonment was very important. He felt 
that one does enter into a different state of mental tension when one 
is in the dark. The fictional element of the film is increased by dark- 
ness. The effect may vary according to individual children. There 
is a real difference between the darkness of the cinema and the darkness 
of the stage. The theatre we know is imaginary. The screen gives 
the impression that one is looking into another world. Destructive 
children probably came for the purpose of being destructive rather 
than for watching the picture. 
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Afternoon Session 


Chairman: MR. T. FLIGELSTONE, 
(President, Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association) 


Pee MPTSSMADE BY THE FILM TRADE ?IO 
MEET THE PROBLEM AND THE DIFFICULTIES 
ENCOUNTERED 


Speaker: MR. SIDNEY BERNSTEIN, 
(Managing Director, Bernstein Theatres) 


WHAT. MIGHT BE DONE 


Speakers : 


MR. K. A. NYMAN, 
(Chairman, London and Home Counties’ Branch, Cinematograph 
Exhibitors’ Association) 


MISS I. D. MARRIS, 
(Mothers’ Union) 


MR. JOHN SARGENT, M.A., 
(Director of Education, Essex Education Committee) 


MR. F. A. RING, 
(Executive Committee, National Union of Teachers) 
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Attempts Made by the Film Trade to Meet the 
Problems and the Difficulties Encountered 


Mr. T. FLIGELstonE, the chairman, said that the question of films 
for children was a very great one and it was a subject to which exhi- 
bitors had given very serious and considerable thought. He felt 
that from the addresses to be given that afternoon, the Conference 
would appreciate the efforts which the commetcial section of the 
film industry had given to this question. 


Mr. SIDNEY L. BERNSTEIN (a Director of the Bernstein Theatres, 
Ltd.) said :— 

From the managerial angle, the first factor which contributes 
to the demand for film shows for children is the advantage of creating 
a “ picture-minded ” generation, of providing a “ nutsety for film- 
goers.” Every intelligent theatre owner wants films of a better 
quality and knows that, if he does not get them, his public will 
desert him. He knows, too, that a demand from the public for 
better pictures will result in the production of better pictures. If 
he is wise, he will encourage children to start seeing films at an 
eatly age and will help to develop their critical faculties, in order 
that they may learn to know better films when they see them and 
voice their demand for better films. He wants not only to maintain 
his existing audiences but also to encourage the cinema-going habit in 
the “ coming generation.” He wants the habit to be ingrained in the 
young, like that of reading. 

Secondly, by the provision of children’s shows the theatre owner 
has a powerful means for the creation of goodwill. My own files, 
letters I have received from parents and from children, reports from 
managers of cinemas, all point to the fact that the family is deeply 
appreciative of efforts which the film industry makes for the amuse- 
ment and entertainment of the children. We have found, for example, 
that it is a common practice for parents to reward theit children fot 
good behaviour during the week with tickets for the children’s 
matinee on Saturday. In suburban and provincial theatres, where the 
“family element” is strong, a direct and profitable connection is 
thus made between the theatre and its patrons. 

Thirdly, from strictly managerial considerations, there is a desira- 
bility of keeping the children from ordinary performances. Whether 
you like it or not, children wi// go to the cinema. From the time 
when first they can distinguish meanings they hear talk of the films 
in their homes, and as soon as they grow articulate they voice their 
demand “to go to the pictures.” These days the cinema is as natural 
to them as their Saturday penny or their licorice all-sorts. Their 
parents go to the cinema and the children want to know “ why 
shouldn’t they?” You must face the fact that children cannot be 
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denied the cinema. At performances for grown-ups children are a 
nuisance. For the adult, the cinema is a place for relaxation, for 
telief from everyday worries, for peace and comfort. Children 
fidget, they talk, they express their enthusiasms with a vehemence 
which is not soothing to an adult audience, and they are equally 
clamorous in displaying their boredom at what they do not understand, 
appteciate or approve. All this can be very trying and distracting to 
adults, and the cinema manager who can relieve the pressure of 
children at adult performances (by providing them with shows of 
their own) is doing his regular audiences an appreciable service. 

Finally, there is the directly economic factor. An ordinary 

performance patronised by children who pay only half price is bad 
business if the seats could have been sold to adults at full admission 
prices. And this happens not infrequently, on Saturday afternoons 
in particular, unless the manager can offer alternative shows for 
children. 
_ That the entertainment of the child is an entirely different problem 
from the entertainment of the adult, is the first social factor; and it 
cannot be over-stressed. The point has been made in the memorandum 
prepared by the Home Office and presented to the Child Welfare 
Commission at Geneva in April, 1935, and it has been made in the 
memorandum prepared by the British Film Institute for the same 
Commission in 1936. There is a necessity for considering the pro- 
vision of films for children in just the same way as you consider the 
provision of literature. The effect on the child of the books he reads 
is not confined to lessons he learns from text books, but is chiefly 
consequent on the general culture he acquires from his incursions 
into the main body of literature. How far that culture is valid depends 
upon how well directed his choice of reading has been. 

Now there are films, just as there are books, which have no intrinsic 
demerit but which are unsuitable for a child. It may be that they 
present images which require a mature experience for their inter- 
pretation or which, in the child’s mind, are divorced from their 
context and acquire a wrong emphasis. It is of course for such reasons 
that films are classified as “‘ A” and “‘ U.”? The Board of Film Censors, 
in its aged wisdom, in categorising a film as “ A ”—for exhibition to 
children only if they are accompanied by parent or guardian—implies 
no demerit in the film but considers—trightly—that what is food for 
the man may be poison for the child. It is equally true that what is 
suitable and admirable entertainment for children need not be either 
edifying or satisfying for adults. 

The stories written around The Adventures of Buffalo Bill have 
ptovided exciting and satisfactory reading for many children and have 
apparently produced no disastrous after effects. As we grow mote 
sophisticated, we tend to lose the capacity to enjoy these naive 
pleasures. Buffalo Bill bores us these days. 

Now this development of taste takes place no less in the films 
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we like to see than in the books we like to read. There is a vast body 
of literature available for children, but in the case of the films there is 
not yet the same wide choice of suitable material. But it is still 
essential to discriminate between programmes suitable for adults and 
those suitable for children. 

There is another moral to be drawn from the analogy of literature. 
In the case of the publisher, he produces books for adults and books 
for children; but the responsibility for the choice of children’s 
reading is not laid on him, nor on the bookseller, nor on the librarian. 
If a child reads an unsuitable book, the fault lies with the parent, the 
teacher or guardian. Now in the case of the film, the blame, if the 
child sees an unsuitable picture, is laid at the door of the producer 
of the film, the distributor of the film, and particularly the theatre 
manager who has corrupted the young by daring to show the film 
on his screen at an ordinary performance. 

As far as the choice of films for children’s shows is concerned, it is 
necessaty to treat the educational film if not with suspicion at least 
with circumspection. For naturally and tightly and inevitably 
children do not want the cinema to be an extension of the classroom. 
They will very soon resent efforts to educate them outside the school. 
The Home Office Report which I mentioned earlier states : 

“They know what they like. They know equally definitely what they 
dislike. On the one hand, they look for action and excitement ; on the 


other hand, they object to sentimentality and they resent the introduction 
of the classroom into the cinema.” 


Another factor—be it social or domestic—in favour of the pro- 
vision of children’s shows is that mothers are glad to know that their 
children are safe and out of mischief and being entertained. Especially 
on Saturday morning, with the week-end shopping to do and lunch 
to cook, it is a great help to have the younger children out of the way. 
The police, too, have frequently expressed to me their approval of 
children’s shows as a means of keeping the children off the streets. 
Perhaps, indeed, the number of street accidents would be reduced, 
if the number of children’s shows were increased. 

Having roughly indicated the managerial and social reasons for 
children’s shows, I will pass on to the attempts which the Trade has 
made (and in particular the attempts which my own organisation has 
made) to provide such performances. 


AA.— GENERAL 


Of the cinemas which have tackled the problem, the larger ones 
generally run their children’s matinees on Saturday mornings. The 
smaller cinemas, in provincial areas, which normally open only in the 
evening, run their matinees on Saturday afternoons. 

_ Admission prices are usually 2d., 3d. and 4d.; and of course 
nowadays there is no entertainment tax on these Prices. 

Children’s matinees are run, for the most part, in industrial and work- 
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ing class areas. The Home Office report of 1935 appends a list showing 
the number of cinemas which tun regular children’s matinees in 
vatious towns and districts throughout England. The figures are 
not available to bring the list up to date, but the list indicates 
sufficiently the general distribution. 


In Leeds 40 out of 46 cinemas provide special shows once a 
week. 

In Newcastle-on-Tyne, 22 out of 33. 

On the other hand, in the whole of Kent, only 12 cinemas 
out of 137 provide special shows. 

Such performances are not common in residential districts 
such as Plymouth, Exeter and Brighton. 

It is remarkable that in London, out of 325 cinemas, only 36 
run special children’s shows. 


The reason for this general situation is discoverable. Where the 
population is concentrated, where the street is the play-ground, 
where there are many opportunities for mischief and trouble, there is 
an urgent need for special provision for the entertainment of children, 
and the demand has created the supply. 

In rural and sparsely populated districts, however, there ate other 
things for the child to do, there are fields to play in, and there is the 
difficulty of transport to and from the cinema, and thus there is not 
the same demand. 

In the more prosperous residential districts, of course, the children 
have advantages which not only compensate for a lack of this type of 
communal entertainment but tend to make its provision unnecessary 
and therefore uneconomic. 


- 


B.—THE 1928 ExPERIMENT 


In March, 1928, my own organisation made what was, I believe, 

the first serious experiment of its kind in the country. We do not 
claim to have been the first in the field but only to have tried to 
organise for the first time a planned series of children’s performances 
at a number of cinemas. 
' My own 1928 experiment was made to meet and answer criticism 
from outside. There was at that time, and to a degree there still 1s, 
some general animus against the film exhibitor. It was maintained, 
particularly by those engaged in the social services, that the cinema 
trade had no social conscience and that we lacked a true sense of 
civic duty ; that we were there solely for what we could get out of 
the cinema, without any thought or reference to what social service 
could be rendered. 

Indeed, there was—and is—a thin red line of die-hards—the 
Colonel Blimps of life—who maintain that, in any of its aspects, 
the cinema renders a social disservice. ‘These Colonel Blimps have 
much in common with those people who are constantly trying to 
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restrict and regulate the supply, not only of tilms, but of books and 
plays for both adults and children. And, frankly, I was anxious to 
see whether these busy-bodies were ready to assist in the profitable 
direction of children’s leisure. 

Miss J. M. Harvey, who was at that time Secretary of the Film 
Society and who had many contacts with the educational world, 
joined my organisation to take charge of the scheme. 

She was given a free hand. A special department was established 
to deal with children’s matinees under Miss Harvey’s sole direction. 

We were eager to have official and public support. Rich friends— 
not members of the film trade, but in the true film tradition—arranged 
a luncheon at the Savoy, to inaugurate the scheme; and amongst 
those who came to wish us luck were the late Sir John Foster Frazer, 
Lord Londonderry, the late Sir Benjamin Gott (then Secretary of the 
Middlesex Education Committee), the Dowager Lady Swaythling. 
Even Arnold Bennett broke one of his own rules, and made an 
appearance. The Press were helpful, and urged public and educational 
bodies to support us. 

We did not expect to make profits and, in case of accident, offered 
to put back into the scheme any profit we might make. Alternatively, 
we offered to give any profits to charity. We made it clear that we 
were not in the scheme for financial gain. 


Our advertising was not confined to children. We circularised 
parents, and school authorities. Miss Harvey booked programmes 
which included Peter Pan, Cinderella, Nelson, Where the Rainbow 
Ends, the Rin Tin Tin films, Robinson Crusoe, The Thief of Bagdad, 
Charlie Chaplin’s film The Circus, The Wonderland of Big Game, 
Dinner Time at the Zoo, the Secrets of Nature series, and the Felix, 
Bonzo and Out of the Inkpot cartoons. 


The experiment was started at four suburban theatres in Willesden, 
Enfield, Leytonstone and Edmonton. Prices of admission were 3d. 
in the stalls and 6d. in the circle, and the programmes started at 
10.30 on Saturday mornings and finished at 12.30. 

At Willesden, on the first day, we turned away over two hundred 
children. Those who saw the show appeared to enjoy themselves. 


And yet attendance figures diminished from week to week. At 
the beginning of summer, because of the holidays, we had to suspend 
the scheme. We were not despondent however: Miss Harvey 
did not give up hope. She renewed her contacts with the Education 
Authorities, paying them almost weekly visits ; she again approached 
the press and succeeded in getting more valuable publicity. She 
again tackled the parents ; and thanks to her efforts we resumed the 
shows in October, 1928, and continued through the winter and 
spring of 1929. Still the matinees did not prove a success, and in the 
summer of 1929 we had to abandon the scheme. 

Now why was the scheme a failure as a whole ? 
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First, perhaps we aimed a little high in the programmes we chose : 
perhaps we were too anxious to do the children good. Miss Harvey 
tells of an occasion when she was at one of the children’s performances 
at Willesden. A slide was shown announcing the special film for the 
following week—Cinderella. A girl—not more than nine—who 
was sitting immediately in front of Miss Harvey, remarked with scorn : 
“Cinderella? Pooh! What do they think we are? A bunch of 
kids ?” 

Another reason was that the local regulations regarding the admis- 
sion of children to adult performances were not so rigorously applied 
as to-day. Why should children turn out to an early show on Saturday 
morning when they could see the ordinary adults’ show—longer 
certainly and maybe better—in the afternoon, for the same money ? 

The third reason for our failure was the.most important. With the 
exception of Willesden, co-operation from outside was lacking. In 
Willesden, indeed, the Education Authorities were extremely helpful. 
Dr. Bridges, chairman of the Education Committee, appeared regu- 
larly at the matinees. His teachers gave their whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion, and even the distribution of handbills in the schools was permitted. 

Indeed in 1930 the Willesden Education Authorities approached 
us and asked us to recommence our matinees. We did so, and for a 
time—but only for a time—with the schools co-operating even to 
the extent of selling tickets in the classrooms, we met with success. 

In Edmonton and Leytonstone, however, the authorities made no 
attempt actively to co-operate, although they gave us their blessing. 
In Enfield the Education Officer was definitely antagonistic. I 
quote from a letter which Miss Harvey wrote at the time to the 
Enfield Gazette complaining about lack of co-operation from school 
authorities and those in charge of children. 

Surely it must be that the importance of this scheme is not realised. These 
performances are not run for profit (our books are open to inspection), but 
because we wish to ascertain whether the public, which has so long complained 
about the present situation with regard to children and the cinema, is prepared 
to justify its criticism by giving its support to programmes which are specially 
selected for children purely from the standpoint of providing clean, healthy 
entertainment. 

- Our scheme failed. The public and the authorities had shown 
once mote that criticism and apathy is more congenial than action or 
co-operation. 


C.—SomME OTHER ATTEMPTS 

Four years later, in 1932, a similar experiment was conducted by 
the Associated British Cinemas in collaboration with Miss Marjorie 
Locket, who selected the programmes. The method of approach 
was similar. Saturday morning shows were held in ten London 
suburban cinemas. Admission price was 2d. The experiment, I 
am informed, followed a course very similar to that of our own 1928 
experiment. Enthusiasm at first was great, but it gradually dwindled, 
and after three or four months the scheme had to be abandoned. 
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Mr. Fairfax-Jones and Miss Harley are now conducting a very 
interesting experiment at the Everyman Theatre in Hampstead. 
In 1934 they founded the Children’s Film Society. Membership fees 
are 5/-; a series of six performances is given every winter; and 
discussions, led by such authorities as Mr. Paul Rotha, follow each 
performance, the children taking a lively part. This year membership 
is between 100 and 110 ; and the theatre is usually filled to its capacity 
of 260, tickets for individual performances being available to non- 
members at 1/-. A policy is adopted of showing only short films. 


Of coutse the Children’s Film Society is particularly fortunate in 
its audience, composed of members of the very young intelligentsia 
and children of comparatively well-off parents. In the majority of 
districts the method so successfully applied at Hampstead could not 
be employed. 

From November roth, 1934, to January 12th, 1935, Miss Elsie 
Cohen ran weekly performances for children at the Academy Cinema 
in Oxford Street. Prices were sixpence and a shilling (later uniformly 
sixpence). 

Programmes consisted of short films for the most part—cartoons, 
documentaries, interest films, and so on. Three feature films however 
were shown, Trailing North (a Western), Black Beauty, Puss in 
Boots. Miss Cohen found that the parents gave her far more trouble 
than the children. After showing the Western film, there were 
scenes in the foyer with parents who wanted to know “ how dare 
she show their children a revolver.” Children of course had to 
come some distance to reach the theatre and this fact had an adverse 
effect on attendances. After January 12th, 1935, Miss Cohen had 
reluctantly to abandon the scheme, and she has come to the conclusion 
that a specialised theatre for children is impracticable in London. 


At the Everyman and the Academy, there is a special problem. 
It is the patents who bring the children. This means that both these 
theatres have to satisfy, not the child’s idea of what is entertainment, 
but the parents’ idea of the child’s idea of what is entertainment. 

The Associated British Cinemas are now running regular Saturday 
morning matinees at ten theatres in London. 

Admissions to their matinees are 4 per cent. of their weekly admis- 
sions. Prices are 2d., 3d., 4d., and 6d., according to locality. Two- 
hour programmes are shown consisting of feature, serial, cartoon, 
news, etc. 

The Gaumont-British Picture Corporation have tried experiments 
in many parts of the country. In many cases these have been associated 
with the local authorities; and they conducted two or three big 
experiments at St. Pancras, in addition to which they collaborated 
with the L.C.C. in a scheme which was to have extended throughout 
London. 

These experiments, however, were closely tied up with educational 
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problems, and therefore do not come within the survey of what the 
trade has done, except as a reminder that the trade have always shown 
in a most practical way that they are willing to co-operate with the 
educational authorities. 

Gaumont-British have recently, in conjunction with Captain C. D. 
Griffiths, conducted an experiment in six of their cinemas in different 
parts of London; but Mr. Jarratt, who is most sympathetic, found 
it necessary to state that he would not be able to continue these 
performances after the New Year. 


D.—PRESENT EFForRTS 


Reverting to my own endeavouts, the experience gained from the 
1928 and 1929 experiments proved valuable to us. Two years ago, 
possessed at least of a fuller knowledge of the scope of the problem, 
we recommenced children’s matinees. These shows have caught on 
and are now a regular weekly feature at a number of cinemas through- 
out the country, in London and in the provinces. 

We rarely make any appeal for co-operation to outside bodies, and 
advertising and organisation is left largely to the local manager. 

The shows are held on Saturday mornings, commencing at 9.30 or 
10. There is a uniform admission price of 3d. and our children’s 
matinee admissions for a year ending in September, 1936, were 
650,000, which according to figures supplied by Mr. Simon Rowson 
is over 1/5oth of the country’s total. 

Of all districts, it is particularly interesting to note that the best 
attendances are in Sutton, which is a residential upper middle class 
London suburb. I offer no ready explanation for this fact. Second 
and third in order of success come the theatres at Willesden and at 
Edmonton. Least successful are the matinees at Maidstone ; and this 
perhaps is understandable when the local factors are taken into 
account—a diffused population, rural occupations and so on. 

I must make it clear however that whether the attendances are good 
ot bad, in no case are the matinees financially successful. Indeed a 
strict balance sheet shows a loss, though so small as to be negligible. 
From the goodwill angle however, these performances have proved 
beneficial. 

The gratifying thing about the present shows is that we have been 
able to achieve a regularity in attendances. One important contribu- 
tory factor is that we have adopted the policy of showing serial films. 

The children like the serials because they are action films. For 
the same reason, there is no question that their main preference in 
feature films is for Western’s. Cartoons they appreciate; in the 
World of Sport series and in Hobbies films they show some interest. 
Sentiment or prolonged dialogue they will not suffer. 

Of feature films other than Westerns, all Joe E. Brown’s comedies 
have been rapturously received. Cicely Courtneidge’s films and Jack 
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Hulbert’s have been well received. The Richard Talmadge “ action ” 
films, such as Fighting Pilot, are well liked. An American railway 
film, Silver Streak, was enjoyed. Midshipman Jack, a film of life 
on an “American battleship, was not so’ well received. Africa Speaks, 
a jungle picture, obviously bored the children. 

In dealing with youthful audiences we can do no more than cater 
for “‘ normal ” boys and girls who are not yet adolescent. We estimate 
that the average age of the children attending our matinee performances 
is nine to ten. The proportion of those over thirteen is very small. 

On children’s tastes two excerpts from reports of managers may 
be interesting. One says: 

“* Love and sex, of course, bore the children to distraction. The final 
reconciliation scenes are the signal for a wild whoop from the children 
as they make for the exits before the “‘ sloppiness ”’ gets into its stride. 

An uncensored version of Decameron Nights or of Balzac’s Droll 
Stories would do no moral harm at a children’s matinee. The kiddies 
would simply start a private fight or swop cigarette cards or find some 
other diversion until Mickey Mouse or Hoot Gibson came along with 
some intelligent entertainment.”’ 

“They favour action, action and mote action. They are not averse 
from the shedding of blood, but it must be dark blood. Virtue 
triumphant is cheered to the echo ; villainy is booed with a fine enthusiasm. 
When scenes of one alternate with scenes of the other, as in sequences of 
pursuit, the transition from the cheer to the boo is timed to a split second. 

Love scenes, even in Westerns, are greeted with derision. Dialogue 
must be rigorously correct or it meets with instant disapproval. Although 
the average boy has frequent recourse to his own stock of oaths, he will 
not tolerate it on the screen. Recently we showed a British Film in which 
a character called someone a “ swine.” At once a murmur of reproof 
arose and a firm voice shouted: “ Oi, no swearing!” 

Incidentally, it is interesting to watch the children’s reaction to the 
news teels. The King, of coutse, is greeted with a frenzy of enthusiasm. 
A fury of disapprobation bursts forth whenever Hitler or Mussolini 
make an appearance. The boos continue with unabated vigour until 
the next scene appears. 

We have found that the most suitable length of programme for 
children is two hours. The programme usually consists of a feature 
film—either Western or action film or broad comedy—an instal- 
ment of a serial, a twenty minutes comedy, a cartoon or interest film 
and the current news reel. 

Children find short films of interest, but in contradistinction to the 
findings of the Everyman Theatre at Hampstead and the Academy 
in Oxford Street, we have found that they will not tolerate a pro- 
gramme composed solely of short films. They want a feature film. 
After all, adults will not patronise a cinema which shows only’ one 
feature, and a number of short films. They insist on two full length 
features. Children, too, demand their pound of flesh, and we 
cannot be surprised if they expect at least half of what their mothers 
and fathers demand and get. 


These children’s shows require showmanship comparable to 
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that employed in the presentation ot an adult programme. For 
instance it has proved advantageous to vary the film entertainment 
with activities in which the children may take patt. Community 
singing, for example, is thoroughly enjoyed. Boxing matches on 
the stage between members of the audience are popular. 

The manager of the theatre is invariably known as “ uncle,” and 
he is the repository of the hopes, the confidences, the pleasures and 
the troubles of his weekly visitors. 


The experience of a manager in Mansfield is a sad one. Until 
a few weeks ago he was everything that an uncle should be to one 
six-year-old, but now, because he did not stop a fight between two 
men in a film, she flatly refuses to speak to him. 


On one occasion a boy brought this same manager a present of a 
Woodbine cigarette, but asked him to be careful not to tell anyone 
because he had “ pinched it from dad! ” | 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED. 


Our first difficulty is the financial one. Children’s matinees are not 
profitable. Our figures show that at each theatre it is necessary to 
gather an audience of seven hundred, paying 3d. admission, before 
first costs are covered. This figure does not allow for management, 
tent ot depreciation. (Incidentally, depreciation is quite a serious 
charge. The child is a destructive and untidy creature. Peanut shells, 
sticky sweets on expensive upholstery, even slashed arm pads and 
seats ate common consequences of our performances.) It is not 
remarkable if theatre owners are chary about committing themselves 
to a policy which will certainly not remunerate them directly and 
which may involve a definite financial loss. 


Secondly, there are difficulties of supply. There is an entirely 
inadequate supply of films which will satisfy the child’s wants. Even 
the production of Westerns is on the decline. Films are not pro- 
duced specifically for the children’s market, and of the action films 
available many are tendered unsuitable by incidental developments 
of plot. For example, there is an increasing demand from children 
for films about aeroplanes. Unfortunately, the many films which 
ate being produced to-day with flying as their theme have generally 
a love interest which is secondary to the plot but is sufficiently 
emphasised to make the film boring to children. 

The blame cannot be laid on the producers. There is a particular 
costing factor in the enormous initial outlay of capital in making a 
film. The producer cannot afford to take risks with the demand 
for his films. The problem is not nearly so vital for the publisher 
of a book or the producer of a pantomime, where first costs are not so 
heavy and where demand alteady exists. Even the theatres which have 
been established in Moscow and in America for the presentation of 
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children’s plays have not had the same risk to face that a producer 
would have in the produciion of a feature film for children. 


The Home Office has recommended that the two main efforts 
should be (a) the stimulation of the production of “ family ” films 
suitable for exhibition to adults and children alike, and (b) the 
stimulation of the production of special films for children. 

But the only adequate way to stimulate the production of such 
films as children like is by creating a sufficient demand. And here 
is where the public can help, by supporting the efforts of theatre owners 
to make special provision for children and by encouraging the response 
to such attempts. 

I cannot too strongly emphasise the point that it is not fair to expect 
supply to anticipate demand in this case. And it is not fair to criticise 
the film trade for being unwilling to take unwarranted risks. 

Even when there are suitable films in the market, they are frequently 
not available for these children’s shows. It is not remarkable that 
renters should refuse to accept payment of £1 or so for such films as 
Alice in Wonderland and Treasure Island, when they can get other 
more profitable bookings. And when the film has been consigned 
to the vaults it is not surprising that the renters should be unwilling 
to seatch it out, despatch it, collect it and return it to the vaults for 
such a trivial fee. And, with conditions of demand as they are, the 
exhibitor cannot afford to offer a more substantial payment. 

Of course, these remarks refer to the difficulty of supply of feature 
films. 

In the realm of shorts, many films are available. But these are 
not the films which are “ box-office ” with children. 

The third difficulty is the lack of co-operation from outside. I 
must say that we have had the fullest co-operation and encouragement 
from parents. But we must have the assistance of official bodies 
and social workers, and the complete co-operation of the local 
education authorities. Time and again I have found that the influence 
of the schoolmaster on the child’s employment of his leisure is 
stronger than the influence of the parent. 

Some education authorities have proved helpful. The majority 
have been neutral. In the case of the London County Council I have 
found that local officers are frequently willing to help but are hindered 
by the centralisation of control at County Hall. In 1932 the L.C.C.’s 
official opinion was not very favourable. 

I quote from a report signed by G. H. Gater, who was then the 
Education Officer : 


“It is a great misfortune that thousands of children should spend 
Saturday afternoon in cinema houses, not because it does them moral 
injury, but because it is a clearly inappropriate expenditure of time. 
Time spent playing in the streets is better spent.” 


In August, 1934, there was correspondence in The Times on the 
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question of the provision of suitable shows for children. I wrote, 
expressing readiness to do anything within the power of my organisa- 
tion to improve the facilities for such shows and appealing for general 
co-operation. My letter evoked no reply. , 
Without general co-operation the present situation will remain. 
To sum up, I suggest : ) es 


(a) that there is a social need but not a very widely expressed 
demand for special film shows for children ; 

(>) that such shows are valuable if they satisfy the condition of 
providing entertainment only: they need not be educational ; 

(c) that the present inducements to the Trade to run special 
children’s shows are outweighed by the disadvantages which 
ate: first, financial ; secondly, the inadequacy and difficulties 
of supply of films, which are largely consequent upon 
insufficient demand; thirdly, lack of co-operation. 

These disadvantages could be overcome if the social conscience 
were sufficiently awake to the dimensions and implications of the 
problem, and if specialised assistance was forthcoming from those in 
a position to provide it. 

The British Film Institute in its Memorandum of 1936 suggested 
the establishment of a commercial organisation to deal with the 
specialised booking of films for children’s performances. Such an 
organisation, I believe, would widely commend itself to the Trade ; 
but I suggest that it might better be founded on entirely non-com- 
mercial lines. 

If social workers and institutions were willing to collaborate with 
the Trade, I believe it would be possible to form’ a non-profit-making 
company to acquire a large library of suitable films, on condition 
that they were available only for non-commercial performances, after 
the ordinary bookings had been exhausted. Producers I think would 
be willing to sell new copies at cost, with, perhaps, a small percentage 
on annual returns. ; 

A noteworthy example has been set in America by the Museum of 
Modern Art, which is collecting a library of the world’s best films. 
The collection is growing; in many cases producers have been 
willing to supply copies of their films entirely free of charge; and 
in no case have they charged more than the actual cost of printing 
the copy; and the Museum of Modern Art Film Library arranges 
programmes of films which are circulated to Universities, schools 
and other social and educational institutions. 

A similar organisation in England could achieve very valuable 
results by collecting suitable films and by hiring and distributing 
suitable programmes to local groups; and I know that exhibitors 
would be very willing to help and to rent theatres at a nominal fee. 

With adequate support, indeed, and with a sufficient initial subsidy, 
the organisation could employ technicians who would be capable of 
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cutting and re-editing films which, in the form of their original 
issue, had features unsuitable for children. There is a great number 
of excellent films which could be made available for exhibition to 
children if they were subjected to such a process of revision. 

In time it is not fantastic to hope that the organisation would be 
able to commission the production of films of the type it required, 
just as a publisher is able to commission an author to write a book. 

I am not entirely pessimistic about the situation. But experience 
has taught me not to expect too much from outside. 

The ‘“‘ Trade ”—as we are called—with few exceptions are willing 
helpers—if only there is co-operation and less suggestion that the 
cinema is a mental danger to the children and subversive of their 
morals. 

I acknowledge with thanks the help of my assistant, Mr. E. Porter, 
in the preparation of this paper. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Caru F. Crorer of the Endeavour Cinema, West Ham, opened 
the discussion by giving an account of his work at the Endeavour 
which had now been running for fifteen months. He said that he was 
led to start his work by the fact that so many children asked to come 
into cinemas with adults. As a result he came to the conclusion that 
a Children’s Cinema would be worth while. He picked out the 
Endeavour at West Ham. He had received no help from the 
Authorities from the start. At the last moment the Borough Council 
suddenly made him carry out expensive alterations to the premises. 
The educational authorities did not help. He had circularised sixty-six 
schools asking the headmasters to distribute leaflets, but only six 
answers were received and all of those were in the negative. To-day 
Mr. Clopet said he had been forced to act as his own propagandist and 
get boys and girls to distribute leaflets amongst their friends. When 
the cinema first opened they showed silent films because they were 
cheaper but he soon discovered that children had got so accustomed 
to talkies that they did not like silents and so sound apparatus was 
installed. This had immediately added considerably to the attendances. 
On the question of what children liked, he had recently got the 
children to vote on forthcoming attractions and the votes came out as 
follows : 


Captain Blood .. a a ox 200 
Sanders of the River... 3 aad 150 
Return of Tarzan an = wv 140 
Modern Times... es ‘ie - 60 
Little Lord Fauntleroy .. ie sip 30 
Strike me Pink .. ts Ay oi 29 
A Joe E. Brown Film .. he ite 27 
Treachery rides the Range ce “i 13 
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David Copperfield had proved very popular. Mr. Clopet found 
that children did not like education films although they were fond of 
the G.B. Magazine. Boys definitely disliked love films but he was not 
so certain about girls. 

Mr. C. M. Boye of the Scottish Educational Film Association, 
outlined the activities of his own organisation. He said that the two 
branches which had been most active in organising film performances 
for children were Glasgow and Edinburgh. The performances 
arranged were mainly educational though they did have some enter- 
tainment. The week before nearly 5,000 children in Glasgow had 
attended an educational show and 2,000 were unable to obtain tickets. 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” had proved very successful. 

In Scotland they had behind them the teaching profession and the 
children were taken to the very best picture houses available. In 
Glasgow one attraction was that the visits to the pictures were outings 
as they had to go by bus or car into the city centre. Entertainment 
film showing he thought was the job of the exhibitors. Mr. Boyle 
paid tribute to the help received from renters and exhibitors and 
expressed gratitude for the trouble that they had taken. His Associa- 
tion’s programmes were picked by the Committee previewing the films 
and preparing educational notes to be forwarded to the schools them- 
selves. The children were only charged 2d. for admission and if it 
wete practicable this would be reduced to 1d. In conclusion he stated 
that the object in Scotland was to get children in to see better films. 


CapraiIn G. D. GrirrirH of the London Head Teachers’ 
Association, said that it was essential to have co-operation between 
the teachers, trade and the educational authorities. When the London 
Head Teachers’ Association first had the idea of special performances 
for children, they approached the L.C.C. and asked for permission 
to use the school organisation if the London Head Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was satisfied with the level of the films to be shown. The 
Association then approached one of the large circuits and asked if 
they would be prepared to arrange matinees at their cinemas and 
if they would give them the right to pick these programmes. 

The original machinery of pre-viewing was very cumbersome 
and expensive. The basis of selection was, therefore, changed, and 
now the films chosen came out of the ““D” category in the Monthly 
Film Bulletin. Unfortunately, the Bwl/etin only started in 1934, and 
information, therefore, before that date is lacking. The films shown 
at the Association’s special performances were practically the same 
as those shown at Plaistow. The performances had been very success- 
ful in Whitechapel, Dalston, and at the Angel. Fifteen matinees, 
with an attendance of 21,000, had been arranged, but even such 
attendances did not give a sufficient margin of profit for the scheme 
to be continued after the 7th December. The conclusions drawn 
from the places where the matinees were most successful were that. 
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working-class people will send children to a 3d. matinee. The avetage 
age of the audience was under 12; boys over that age were anxious 
to go to adult performances. 

Captain Griffith was strongly of the opinion that an element of 
showmanship was necessary to the successful running of children’s 
performances. He agreed that there should be an interval or break ; 
that children should have an Opportunity of community singing 
and particular theatres might have special theme songs. Captain 
Griffith found that the co-operation of Local Education Authorities 
could be obtained if they were confident that the type of programme 
arranged was one to which they could send children. 
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What Might Be Done 


Mr. KENNETH NyMAN (Chairman of the London & Home Counties 
Branch of the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association), said:— 


As a cinema exhibitor and therefore primarily a commercial man, 
I pretend to no special altruism on behalf of children. I run special 
shows catering for some 1,600-2,500 children weekly. I found them, 
at first, not consistently profitable until by experiment I arrived 
at a rough formula for these children, all of whom are very poor 
from L.C.C. Schools in the districts of Bethnal Green, Notting Hill 
and Commercial Road, and of age group 7-11. I shall continue 
these performances as long as they are profitable. 

My conclusions as to the type of film programme required under 
conditions I experience, are as follows : 


(a) Undesirable Feature Films. 


1. Obviously Films that are “ A” certificate. 

2. Features longer than one hour (6 reels). The ideal length is 
45-50 minutes (4-5 reels). 

3. Anything which is a reminder of a school lesson, ¢.g., Travelo- 
gues with commentary which require’ extra concentration or long 
epic or historical films, ¢.g., “ Rhodes of Africa” or “ Livingstone,” 
which are semi-documentary in nature. 

4. Films which depend a good deal on singing (opera or jazz), 
or on spectacular back stage sets, e¢.g., Gold Diggers type of film, 
bore children. 

5. Films from classic books are not necessarily good children’s 
entertainment because they are classics. 

6. Any film in which action is subservient to dialogue. The 
appeal must be mainly visual rather than aural. 

7. Society dramas. 

8. A film where a child actor appears namby-pamby or girlish, 
or weats Victorian or old-fashioned clothes. Little Lord Fauntleroy 
was not a great success with youngsters for this reason. Also the 
films are not liked where a child actor is merely precocious without 
being resourceful or heroic. 

9. Fairy stories are not generally liked. Ogres, giants, skeletons, 
big bad wolves seen and heard realistically are more frightening 
than entertaining. 

10. Jungle-nature in the much-too-raw—jungle-cum-travel, are 
all to be avoided. 

11. Love Stories. 


(b) Undesirable Short Films. 


1. The obviously and often tiresome purely “ educational” 
short. Kiddies are critical and resentful of attempts to ram lessons 
down their throats in the cinema. 
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2. Cartoons of the Disney Silly Symphonies type. In my 
view they are wasted on such child audiences as I cater for. The 
Disney subtleties pass right over the children, his preoccupations 
with big spiders, skeletons, graves, ogres, frighten them whilst 
his Rabelaisian moments don’t mean a thing to youngsters. 

3. Mickey Mouse may be an ideal example of what adults think 
kiddies ought to like, but I think as genuine child entertainment 
they are over-rated. I doubt if they are simple enough and crudely 
funny enough for genuine enjoyment. 

4. The modern American 2 reel comedy almost entirely dialogue 
and devoid of slapstick. 


5. Silents as the present-day youngster is quite bewildered by 
the (to him) odd technique and miming in silent films. Chaplin they 
definitely don’t understand. News reels generally do not appeal. 


(c) Desirable Feature Films. 


1. They like actionful films in which the basic theme of heroism 
and achievement is predominant. Bridge builders, aeroplane pilots, 
police heroes, fireman heroes, tailway drivers, cowboys, daredevil 
motorists, nurses or an agile acrobatic wrestling and boxing hero 
like Richard Talmadge. 

2. Animal heroes. 


3. Circus or rodeo or western films in which the thrills predo- 
minate over love interest. 


(d) Desirable Short Films. 

1. All animal films. 

z. Slapstick comedy of Laurel and Hardy or Our Gang type 
because the humour is unsubtle, the action obvious and the dialogue _ 
spating. 

3. The how-things-work or how-things-are-done type of film 
if it is not done like a school lesson. 

4. The actionful serial drama in which the hero wins through 
against all possible and impossible odds. 


THE IDEAL PROGRAMME. 

My idea of a children’s programme is a show lasting under two 
hours consisting of the following and shown in this order : 

1. A Comedy (2 reeler) which is mainly slapstick and which does 
not show ghosts, bats, big spiders, even if treated in comedy vein. 
The more custard pies, falling into lakes, slipping on soap the better, 

2. A Cartoon.. Donald Duck is a real favourite, I sometimes 
here add to the programme show-how-it-works interest film. 
~ 3. A feature of the actionful-cum-heroic sort with a minimum 
of dialogue, produced with a simple directness and absence of subtlety 
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and in any case one in which the plot, however impossible, does not 
rely for its unravelling so much on dialogue as obvious action; the 
film should last 45-50 minutes. 


4. An episode of a serial film: the serial in tofo would approxi- 
mate in type to the feature film but the thrills at the end of each 
weekly episode and the sense of anticipation aroused by the climax 
at the end of each episode are interesting to and not unhealthy for 
the children (and are incidentally good business !). 


Granted this type and scope of content of the programme how 
ate we to ensure an adequate supply ? For a hall up to 1,000 seats 
this programme may cost up to £5 per performance. I suggest the 
first thing to do is to find out and get reliable records of all halls 
showing these matinees, the details of all films shown at each pet- 
formance, and from managers the names of these films for which 
children show marked preference. Steps must then be taken to pre- 
vent the film being junked after a certain period (normally about 
18 months after release). Thus you will get a growing list of desirable 
short and long films. 


As the ideal I see in existence a Children’s Film Hire Service. It 
should consist of a Board on which all children’s organisations and 
renters would be represented, but it would be managed and controlled 
by a business man with a knowledge of the film industry and of 
Wardour Street. It has, 1 dream, been recognised by the K.R.S. 
and has the blessing of the Board of Trade. When lists of suitable 
films ate reported on by special viewers (perhaps in conjunction 
with Film Institute), the company’s manager arranges with the renter 
that this film be available from say 12 months after general release 
for the special and clearly defined purposes for which Children’s 
Film Hire Service was set up. The company would pay to the renter 
a nominal sum per reel for restricted rights (one of the restrictions 


would be the power of veto of a booking by a renter on his film if 


in his view it might prejudice his normal booking activities in the 
atea of the proposed booking) plus a royalty of a fixed sum per reel 


on evety booking. 


I dream the renters would agree a fixed sum per reel on original 
donation and fixed royalties per reel per booking irrespective of 
film or length. I assume the new Film Hire Service would have to 
undertake to pay all recording printing, repair and copy costs, all 
setvicing, all expenses in fact that the renter would have incurred 
had he kept the film in circulation, plus the original and royalty fees 
to the renter. 

I dream that all these films would be properly listed and catalogued 
with all descriptive matter, and such catalogues are kept up to 
date and freely circulated. A film could be booked separately or as 
part of a complete and properly balanced programme of specified 
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length. Suggested programmes of feature and shorts would be 
indicated and the fees of hire would be based on a fixed charge per 
reel, for each 100 of the seating capacity. 


I think such a scheme could be commercial after a while—pro- 
vided that cinemas, directors of education and all interested were 
assured the company was sponsored properly and that they were 
adequately informed of its possibilities. 


It would be a very difficult job but I am convinced it could prove 
practicable. Meanwhile to cease dreaming and make a start let the 
British Film Institute or some such body get a responsible committee 
of film goers, who will follow up all children’s matinees with the 
co-operation of cinema managers—find out the worth while films 
from the kiddies’ point of view and let the committee issue to the 
Trade and renters concerned and all who run children’s shows their 
commendations (name, length, type of film and renter) and suggest 
to their local cinema owner the children’s matinee idea and advocate 
the showing of films of their choice. Through schools and juvenile 
organisations let visits to those Cinemas which show recommended 
films be encouraged. 


There are many films of widely differing types which have “ A ” 
certificates or are very long. At one end of the scale we have certain 
boxing, gangster and even western films, at the other certain of 
Shakespeare plays, films from books like Tale of Two Cities, Lorna 
Doone, Scott’s Antarctic Expedition, Nanook of the North. These 
are only objectionable for child entertainment because of a scene or 
two or certain dialogue or unusually long footage. I visualise the 
possibility that when such films which in the main are very good 
educationally or culturally or possess entertainment value, that the 
suggested Film Hire Service would obtain permission to cut the 
film, shorten it considerably and get the new version specially 
certificated “ U.” 


Miss Marris of The Mothers’ Union said :— 


The Mothers’ Union believes that parents might help a great deal 
in solving this problem if they are given a lead and certain facilities, 


At present, however, there are parents who are still afraid of the 
cinema: thousands who are completely indifferent as to what films 
their children see : many who are vaguely uneasy but who are fatalistic; 
or lazy in regard to this matter: and a large number who are fully 
awake to the issues involved but who can do little or nothing in face 
of present conditions. 


For years past such parents have been told that if they want suitable 
films for themselves and their children, it is up to them to do three 
things. They must go frequently to the pictures and make their own 
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observations on the programmes provided. They must refrain from 
criticism based merely on hearsay. They must learn and understand 
such administrative matters and such elemeatary facts of film produc- 


tion and exhibition as affect programmes given in premises licensed 
by Public Authorities. 


But, as matters now stand, even when they have done these things 
the problem is still unsolved because they are confronted with the 
inevitability of the “ mixed programme”: the scarcity of satisfactory 
programmes for children: and the lack of information about current 
films which is of use to parents. 


After this Conference, however, we believe that effective co-opera- 
tion of parents should be possible. To this end we suggest :— 


(9) That parents be systematically approached by the appropriate 
otganisations represented here and, that the Press be asked to assist by 
awakening the interest of the general public in the matters involved. 


To achieve this we feel that certain information must be easily 
obtainable by the Press and social workers. For instance, there should 
be available practical information as to the éxistence and exhibition 
of complete specialised programmes for children; and of good 
individual films for children, such as could be used in ordinary 
programmes during school holiday seasons. Publicity matter, which 
is really information for parents and for the organisations approaching 
them will also be needed. 


It would be useful if such information could be issued through one 
or more independent sources, such as the British Film Institute, so 
that the many journals of the social organisations can use this publicity 
matter, which would also be invaluable in the small local newspapers 
which circulate in the homes of cinema-going children. 


(2) That the psychological reactions of children to films are 
of vital importance to parents and that, therefore, such principles and 
findings as have been laid before us to-day should be made available 
for parents in wise and simple forms. 


This may prove to be an arresting point of contact with parents ; 
of immediate value to them, and of ultimate value to those dealing 
with children’s programmes. 


(3) That a widespread questionnaire for parents would be extremely 
useful. If organised, the Mothers’ Union would be willing to do 
all it can to assist in putting it into operation. 


(4) That parents shall be welcomed, and not in any tangible or 
intangible way excluded from special performances for children, 
and that these shall not invariably be held at hours when parents 
cannot attend.. 
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If parents are to support these special programmes they must at 
least be able to see them. After all, it is they who will have to deal 
with their children’s reactions to them. 


Moteover, we feel that it is in the interests of the cinema trade 
as well as of the children and of the parents that the latter, as often as 
possible, shall be able to share the fun and happiness of seeing these 
good programmes together. 


We fully realise that, for practical reasons, there must be special 
performances for children and that parents cannot always come to 
these. We should, however, deprecate the formation of a habit 
that would cut across all “‘ family entertainment,” for this is probably 
one of the greatest benefits which the cinema trade has conferred 
on the population of the world. 


Out experience leads us to believe that parents of all types thoroughly 
enjoy good, realistic subject matter when it is presented with that 
directness and simplicity which appeals to children. 


We who work among families frequently hear such phrases as, 
“If only mother would go to the pictures more often it would do 
her so much good, but it is difficult to find films she really enjoys.” 
The cinema trade is losing many patrons for this reason. 


Therefore, we feel confident that many of the films which will be 
placed in the special programmes for children will also merit that 
welcome and lucrative description, “excellent general booking, 
gteat stuff for the family.” . 


Mr. JOHN SarGeEnt, Director of Education, Essex, suggested that 
consideration should be given to the time and place of special per- 
formances. Saturday was a very precious time for teachers. It 
might be worth while considering whether there were other oppor- 
tunities of developing these shows by using large halls which were 
fully equipped with up-to-date cinema apparatus. 


Speaking as a parent, he suggested that children liked to go to the 
cinema with their parents and that some parents liked to go to the 
cinema with their children, since the children would ask questions of 
their parents which they would not ask their teachers. He would 
be sorry if children and parents were going to be segregated to see 
separate film shows. It ought to be possible to stage shows which 
were safe for adults and children to attend together. Children appre- 
ciated good films and seeing one twice made them appreciate it still 
more. This question ought to be considered. 


Mr. F. A. Rive, National Union of Teachers, said that the teaching 
profession was seriously concerned with the problem before the 
conference. He thought that the question of entertainment films 
should be considered as much as that of educational films. There was 
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need also to consider the requirements of the adolescent. There 
might be a division between teachers and cinema owners if there 
was discrimination between educational, and entertainment films. 
It should be possible, however, to arrive at some sort of machinery 
to implement the intention of the present meeting. Mr. Ring was 
doubtful about the advisability of Saturday morning shows as many 
children, especially as those of school-leaving age were employed in 
running errands at that time and there were also many activities 
undertaken by the school outside school hours for which Saturday 
morning was the perfect time. He thought it was impossible for a 
central body to cater for different towns and counties owing to the 
wide differences in the various places. He suggested, therefore, that 
local committees consisting of people interested in the problem should 
be set up. The existing Joint Advisory Committees of teachers 
with L.E.A. would provide the nucleus in more than half the educa- 
tional units of the country. These local committees would not be 
able to view all the films available and for that reason he thought 
that the British Film Institute should take the initiative in setting up 
a general committee composed of representatives of L.E.A.’s, educa- 
tional interests, child psychologists, etc., which would review films 
and draw up a list of 150-200 suitable for children and arrange for 
these films to be released. It would be essential that films for children’s 
performances should be taken from this list. The purpose of the 
local committee would be to determine the most appropriate times 
for children’s shows and it would be responsible for advertising them 
and where necessary co-operating with the exhibitor in making 
appropriate arrangements. Mr. Ring was of the opinion that there 
was a large number of films which, if re-edited or cut, would be 
suitable for children’s performances. 


DIscCussION 


Mrs. Mackay, National Council of Women, said there was an 
organisation in Wood Green which was run on the lines of that 
which Mr. Ring had advocated. The organisation was run by the 
J.O.C., and a show was given once a week, on Wednesday, there 
being two performances, one at 6 p.m. and one at 7.30 p.m. At 
each show there were 350 children and each child paid 1d. 


A tepresentative of the Junior Organisation Committees said that 
his body was concerned with children after they had left school. He 
wondered if they were doing the right and proper thing to encourage 
children under twelve to attend the special children’s performances. 
Might it not be wise to extend the service ? Was it possible to get a 
figure for the children who normally attend ordinary cinema per- 
formances ? 


Mr. Rowson said that no such figure was available. 
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At the end of the session the following resolution was put by Mr. 
Rowson, seconded by Mr. Baker, a Governor of the Film Institute 
and carried nem. con. : 


“ This Conference, representing 95 social, religious and educa- 
tional bodies and representatives of the film industry, records its 
serious interest in the system of special children’s performances 
and for the exhibition in cinemas of film programmes selected from 
the available supply of commercial film, and its members undertake 
to recommend the bodies they are representing to co-operate with 
the British Film Institute in organising and carrying out and 
extending similar facilities as far as practicable.” 
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Final Session 


Held at the Metropole Cinema, Victoria, lent by kind 
permission of the Directors on Saturday, November 21st, 
at 9.30 a.m. 


To an audience of 1,000 children drawn, through the co-operation 
of the L.C.C. from the elementary schools in the neighbourhood, 
wete shown the following films : 


BatH TIME AT THE Zoo (Gaumont British Distributors); How 
CARTOONS ARE MADE AND Sorr Batt Game (General Film Distri- 
butors) ; THE EAGLE’s Broop (Paramount Film Service) and SwEEps— 
Laurel and Hardy (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 


After the performance a short discussion took place amongst the 
delegates who had assembled in the balcony. The chair was taken by 
Mr. A. C. Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON at the beginning of the discussion said that he thought 
such killings as those in the wild west film (The Eagle’s Brood), 
which were simply done in the ordinary stride, were of little conse- 
quence to the ordinary child, and he distinguished them from the 
cruelty and flogging of sorrific films. 


Another delegate, an ex-teacher, said she felt that the cinema trade 
really understood children better than teachers did. She thought 
her children would not regard what they had seen as actually killing 
people ; it was more likely that they would consider it as getting 
tid of them—tidying up the place for moral good. She thought 
children looked at such things in a more pure way than grown-ups. 


_ Mr. Howarp-Honces of the National Safety First Council, said 
that the children would regard the killings more in a semi-humorous 
vein than in the vein of tragedy. 


Another delegate, representing the Boy Scouts Association, ap- 
pealed for more English pictures and said that during the programme 
they had had no chance whatever of listening to a single sentence of 
standard English. He thought the cinema was being used to a great 
extent for the degradation of the mother-tongue. 


Mr. K. A. Nyman of the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association, 
said that he had already considered that problem, but pointed out 
that from 60 to 70 films he could select as ideal entertainment for 
children only about five or six per cent. were British. 
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The British Film Institute was set up in 1933 to encour- 
age the use of the cinema as a means of entertainment and 
instruction. Full membership which carries with it the 
right to the use of the Loan Section of the National Film 
Library costs a guinea a year. 


Other privileges of membership are the receipt of the 
quarterly journal Sight and Sound and The Monthly Film 
Bulletin to which frequent reference is made in the fore- 
going pages as a source of information for suitable films 
for children’s entertainment, as well as such occasional 
advisory leaflets and pamphlets as the present. 


Further information about membership and _ other 
activities of the British Film Institute and advice on any 
matters relating to the use of films for educational or 
entertainment purposes may be obtained from: 


The General Manager, The British Film Institute, 
4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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